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The PATHFINDER resumes publication after an 
interval of six months. Mr. Thomas S. Jones, 
Jr., one of the younger poets of achievement as 
well as promise, will be associated editorially. 


The spirit and purpose of the little journal will 
remain the same. We hope that it will continue 
to be the meeting-place for those who care for 
the beautiful and permanent things in art and 
literature; where one may find, selected carefully 
from the writings of the master-minds of the 
past, their best thoughts and appreciation ot 
these things; and where the man of to-day, 
whether scholar, poet, or artist, may give ex- 
pression to his love for and abiding faith in those 
personalities, institutions, and things that reflect 
a serious purpose and lofty ideal. 


@ 


Certain numbers of Volume Five will be given, 
in part, to an appreciation, with selections from 
the work, of some of our recent writers. 


The September number will be devoted largely 
to the poetry of Anna Hemstead Branch. 
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HAUNTS OF APOLLO 


By Anna Brancut McGitr 


Here some have walked as in a fair pleasaunce, 
Where birds and blossoms and wild honey-bees 
Enspelled the golden air, while ’neath the trees 

Young-throated shepherds piped the happy dance. 

Here fared the troubadors of old Romance, 
Choiring love-burdened tender melodies. 

But others still, and greater far than these, 
Have known it for some Holy Ground’s expanse — 


The harried lofty spirits who here sought 
Blest Sanctuary! Herein Dante found 
Surcease from the dread strife that girt him round. 
Shelley and Adonais hither brought 
Bruised hearts, where Sappho, with her roses crowned, 
At Song’s high altar eased her love pain-fraught. 
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LITTLE POEM SE ROM SAT ANE SE 
ANTLODOCGH LS 


By EVALEEN STEIN 


The following little collection of poems is 
drawn from the two old Japanese anthologies, 
the Manyoshiu and Kokinshiu, dating from 
the ninth and tenth centuries of our era and 
still considered the classics of Japan’s literature. 
The work of these early oriental poets is dis- 
tinguished for its brevity of form and simplicity 
of theme. Ina few lines a dainty picture, an 
emotion, or a bit of philosophy is portrayed 
with a delicacy of touch that, for the responsive 
spirit, holds a peculiar charm. 

In the poems here presented, I have en- 
deavored to render in simple forms of English 
verse literal translations from the Japanese by 
Mr. W. G. Aston and others. Each tiny poem 
is complete in itself, and they are doubtless the 
work of many different authors. Their similar- 
ity of style however, is such that the stanzas 
readily lend themselves to arrangement in the 
imaginary sequence in which I have placed 
them. While it will be seen in the group given 
that the themes are more or less miscellaneous, 
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nevertheless, interwoven with these may be 
traced a fanciful thread of connection binding 
many of the brief. poems together. Thus we 
may read into them a pretty little tale of love 
and sorrow. First we are shown the “lovely 
maiden” “in robes of rose-geranium hue,” 
daintily tripping across the bridge gay with 
purple lacquers and painting the stream below 
with its own bright tints. The ardent young 
soldier gazing rapturously upon the unknown 
beauty, their mutual and secret love, the cruel 
parting, the youth, obeying his Emperor’s com- 
mand, faring forth sorrowfully to distant 
“‘Koshi’s wilderness,” the hopeless repining ot 
the lonely maiden tending her mother’s silken 
cocoons day by day and weeping silently until 
her ‘“snow-white sleeves” are “drenched with 
many tears,’’—all these are touched swiftly in the 
little stanzas, and mingled with all, the young 
lovers’ protestations of eternal fidelity. Then, at 
length, after the passing of weary years, one 
springtime brings the return of the lover, but, 
alas! not until his beloved is no more; and in 
the poignancy of his grief he declares the spring, 
the flowers, the very moon itself to be no longer 
the same. To his darkened spirit all nature has 
changed with the passing of his own bright May- 
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time of love and joy; and his long exiled heart 
pathetically voices a universal anguish in the 
cry — 

Only my love abides! 

Altered is all besides! 


Of course as this sequence is purely imaginary, 
the reader is entirely at liberty to rearrange or 
quite detach these miniature poems according to 
the caprice of his own fancy. 


The winter is going! the sweet spring is showing ! 
The morning dews glisten like pearls on the ground ; 
And when day is ending and slowly descending 
The shadows of evening fall gently around, 
Pale purple mists rising, the meadows disguising, 
Like trailing clouds cover the plum-blossoms white ; 
While to the sweet singing of nightingales ringing, 
Kaminabi’s thickets fade softly from sight. 


Fall gently, O thou rain of spring, 
And scatter not away 
The cherry flowers to-day 
Till I have seen their heavenly blossoming ! 


In robes of rose-geranium hue 
And tender tints of purest blue, 
Across Katashwa’s bridge where gleam 
Gay purple lacquers o’er the stream, 
Alone a lovely maiden goes 
With footfalls lighter than the snows. 
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O heart, my heart, I would I knew 
Is she heart-whole, or does she pass 
To meet her love and lord — alas! — 
Whose home is hers? —Ah, woe is me, 
And bitter pain if such be true !— 
And yet—and yet — may it not be 
Unwedded still she does abide? 
O tell me, is the maiden free? 
And will the dear one hark to me, 
And shall I win her for my Bride? 


Ah, would that unto me 
Thy heart might melted be, 

As, when the spring is here, 
Thawed by the warm south wind, 
The ice melts from the mere 

And leaves no trace behind! 


When thou for me with trne love ardor burnest 
And even so my heart thy love returnest, 
Why waitest thou, Beloved, to confess 
That sweet distress? 


When kinsmen question me wherefore these sighs 
And soft complaints that from my bosom rise, 
Tell me, Heart’s dearest, tell me now I pray, 
What shall I say? 


Thy name is certain to escape my lips, 
And with my blush our cherished secret slips 
And makes our hidden love no longer known 
To us alone. 


Yet “nay,” I answer, “I but sigh in vain 
For yonder moonbeams silvering the plain.” 
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But ah, with falsehood to deceive my heart, 
I have no art! 


Ye white waves that pour 
With thunderous roar 
O’er the falls of Miydshini hurled evermore, 
Ye spray clouds above 
And rainbows thereof, 
Oh would I could show you to her whom I love! 


This night of spring, of formless gloom, 
The plum-flowers’ hue can not be seen; 
Yet the soft dark, that veils their sheen, 

Can not hide their perfume. 


I heard the cuckoo sing at morn, 
And fain would see him; but when I 
With eager gaze searched all the sky, 
The little new-moon’s silver horn 
Was all I could descry ! 


This morning at the break of day, 
Across the moor I took my way; 

The mist lay white o’er everything, 
But from the willows, sweet and clear, 
The nightingale sang “ Spring is here! 

Belovéd, it is spring!” 


When dawn these lovely April days, 
And toward the mountain side I turn, 
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Such white clouds wrap it from my gaze 
Its green slopes I may not discern; 
Then drawing near, I see that white 
Sweet flowers it is that hide from sight! 
Nor any nook can I behold 
These blossom-clouds do not enfold! 


*Tis the cuckoo,— listen well, 
How much soever Gods ye be! 
Where the bright immortals dwell, 
’ Sings there one so sweet as he? 


Dear Mountain, where bright 
The silver streams rise, 
Miméra, delight 
And joy of mine eyes! 
The wild lilies sweet 
Cluster close at thy feet, 
Camelia flowers gay 
Thy forehead’s adorning, 
When rosily morning 
Arrays thee for day; 
And gently as now 
When over thy brow 
The soft mists come creeping 
And cover thy crest, 
Like a little one weeping 
With sorrow opprest, 
Even so thou appearest, 
Of mountains the dearest, 
The one I love best! 
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I thought a blossom, that the wind 
From my orange-tree had blown, 
Was returning there to find 
The green bough whence it had flown ; 
But when of this wondrous thing 
Fain to learn the reason, I 
Caught the white flower fluttering, 
Lo, it was a butterfly! 


The sky is like a dusky sea 

Wherein the white cloud-billows break ; 
And sailing o’er them, silently, 

The moon-ship rides with silver wake; 
To isles of stars and planets bright, 

She steadfast steers across the night. 


Five weary years have vanished since, 
Obedient to my sovereign Prince, 

To Késhi’s wilderness I came, 

Where never have I heard thy name, 
Nor may my sword ungirded be, 
Though all my spirit yearns for thee! 
Yet though I long and weep in vain, 
One comfort have I in my pain; 

For I have brought from off the moor 

And planted close beside my door 
The lily sweet and violet, 
And seeing these I half forget 

The leagues of distance that divide, 

And dream of thee, my lily Bride. 
Ah, had I not this solace sure, 

These dreams of love beside my flowers, 
I could not anywise endure, 

Belovéd, all the lonely hours ! 
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The year has come, and is again departed, 
Again we live in sweet days of the spring; 
But I, alas, am sad and heavy hearted 
For from my Love no messages they bring. 


The silkworms of my Mother, ever spinning, 
Are self-imprisoned in the webs they weave; 

So too my heart,— henceforth for no man’s winning,— 
Shuts close its pain, in loneliness to grieve. 


Like to a weeping willow, for my lover 
Must I thus sorrow through the lonely years? 
My snow white sleeves that my sad eyelids cover, 
Already they are drenched with many tears. 


Do I forget thee, Dear, 
Flower of my heart’s desire? 
Do I forget thy face 
Ev’n for so brief a-space 
As is the smallest ear 
Of all the waving grain 
Gilding the autumn plain 
Lit by the lightning’s fire ? 


Oh, the misery of love! 
Hidden from the world away, 
And the happiness thereof, 
Lo, I languish day by day; 
Like a maiden lily growing 
In the thickest herbage, showing 
To the lonely summer plain 
All her honied heart in vain ! 
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Where I see Mikané lifting 
To the sky his distant crest, 
There the snows are ever drifting, 
There the rain clouds ever rest. 


Like those snows and rains descending 
On Mikdné, o’er and o’er, 

So my love is, never ending, 
Ceasing not, forevermore. 


Thou swift winged cuckoo, go 
Seek out my lord, and so 

Tell him my love! 
To him who cannot be 
This fair spring day with me, 
My love I send by thee, 

Tell him thereof ! 


Not to those waters flowing deep 
Do voices loud belong ; 
The torrent down the mountain steep 
It is whose noisy song, 
Sent through the flying spray, 
Echoes along the way. 


Ah, who was he who durst 
To christen it? Who first 
Gave “Love” this name? 
“ Dying ” the word he well 
Had chosen then to tell 
They are the same! 
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Tis the sixth month, and from the sky 
The sun beats scorching, till thereby 
The very ground is parched with heat! 
But, ah, my sleeve, how can it dry 
If I may never meet thee, Sweet? 


To what shall I compare 

This unknown life we bear? 
’Tis like a fragile boat 
On a strange sea afloat, 

That, ere we are aware, 
Some sunrise rows away; 
Whereto, no man can say. 


W ould in some land afar 
Wherein no cuckoos are 
My home might ever be! 
For, ah, such haunting grief, 
Such sadness past belief, 
Their notes awake in me! 


Ah me, these many, many years, 
Within me love’s consuming fire 

Has not been quenched, for all my tears; 
Still burns the flame of my desire ; 

Yet all unthawed my frozen sleeve, 

Still does my pain find no reprieve. 


O Hfye’s mountain, years of care, 

Have these then overswept thy head? 
For as, when age comes, raven hair 

Is woven with many a silver thread, 
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So gleams Otdha’s torrent now 

Parting and streaming round thy brow, 
Then downward swept like locks of snow 
That o’er an old man’s shoulders blow. 

Thus foamy white its waters pale 

Flow shimmering toward the distant vale. 


If yonder arching bridge the rain 
Hangs between heaven and earth below, 
Led farther o’er its radiant bow; 

Or if that lofty mountain chain, 
Whose white snows press against the sky, 
Had but one bright peak yet more high, 

Then from the Moon-God I would bring 
Those magic drops of life, whereby 
Men, made immortal, cannot die; 

And to my loved Prince hastening, 
The precious drops to him I’d give, 
That thereby he might always live! 


Ah, Belovéd, well I know 
Something flying faster than 
Withered leaves the storm-winds blow: 
Swifter is the life of man! 
Like the little clouds that fade, 
Vanishing in evening shade! 


O such unwelcome visitor 
Old Age is, when he journeys nigh 
And seeks my dwelling, then will I 
Withdraw in haste and bar the door; 
And if he knocks, I’ll bid them say 
“ Depart! the Master is away!” 
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In my own little boat, 
—’ Twas once a pine tree 
That ages had stood 
In Nibw’s dark wood, 
Till my gleaming ax smote 
And felled it for me— 
Slowly dipping the oar, 
Creeping close to the edge 
Of the lily-fringed shore, 
Through the reeds and the sedge, 
An inlet I found 
From whose shelter I caught 
In full sight and sound 
The marvel I sought. 
—With thunderous roar 
Down plunging it swept, 
The Yoshinu Fall, 
Whose bright waters all 
The rocks overlept, 
Rushing swifter and more 
Uncontrolled in its sweep 
In its passion to pour 
Its white foam in the deep. 
—Evermore as I gazed, 
Its beauty enthralled, 
Its grandeur amazed 
Overpowered and appalled! 


O frogs, ye humble little folk, 

My rice-field have I sold to-day 

Because your endless “croak! croak! croak!” 
Waked me from sleep ere dawn was gray. 
But, ah, though now no more I hear 

Your voices from the field I sold, 
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Still must I wakeful be for fear 
Robbers will steal away the gold! 


The day is breaking, frosty bright, 
After the long, cold winter night ; 

And up the mountain path and through 
The pearly drifts of many snows, 
Far, far away; my fancy goes; 

Far, far away but, ah, whereto 
In that white distance, none may Say ; 
Its path no tell-tale steps betray ! 


ff 


WITH A, CORIACTAR ATs. 


By Frepreric LAwRreNcE KNowLes 


(1869-1905) 


Like listless lullabies of twilight seas 

Heard from still coves, and soft and sad as these ;— 
Such is the echo of his perfect song,— 

It lives, it lingers long! 


Beside his fame Hyperion’s lustre pales, 
Sweeter his own song than his nightingale'’s ; 
No voice speaks in the century that has fled 
So deathless from the dead! 


How many stately epics have been tossed 

Rudely against Time’s shore and wrecked and lost, 
While Keats, the dreaming boy, floats down Time’s sea 
His lyric argosy ! 
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MEA SET SAO eS Oy Le: 
LAFCADIO HEARN 


By JULIAN PARK 


In the six years that have slipped by since 
the untimely death of one of America’s few 
“lords of language,” there has already grown up 
a Hearn legend. It is to be explained only 
by the strangeness and never-failing interest of 
his life; it can be likened appropriately to the 
Poe legend and the Poe cult. Both were men 
of romantic though unsavory private life; the 
character of both, wayward, impetuous, at- 
tractive for its very humanness, defied analysis; 
and it is only natural for such men to be mis- 
understood, much decried, sorely exaggerated. 

The Hearn legend, if such there already be, 
is directly attributable of course to his friends, 
and Hearn always contended, in substance, that 
his friends were his worst enemies. Dr. Gould 
and Mrs. Bisland have led the way for a host of 
minor dissectors ; it is sad to realize that perhaps 
Mrs. Bisland is the only one with disinterested 
motives, and we are amused to see how often 
even she lets her zeal get the better of her 
discretion. But these critics are, with few 
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exceptions, in no sense critics of letters: that is 
not their business, for they largely cater to the 
gross and morbid. Hearn himself may have 
had an eye to the future, for he was fond of 
saying ‘‘I believe we ought not to speak of the 
weaknesses of great men.” 

It is useless to deny that there was a distinct 
vein, not so much of the erotic as of the morbid 
in Hearn’s mental composition. Fortunately 
there are but few examples extant, but one is 
enough to show that he could, on occasion, out- 
do Zola in clothing the most loathsome facts 
with a studied and startling realism. This 
example, the report of the ‘tan-yard murder,” 
early in his Cincinnati career, Dr. Gould takes 
pains to quote. But, while retaining all the 
realism, Hearn was sensitive enough to his future 
name to pledge himself, as he once said, ‘to the 
worship of the Odd, the Queer, the Strange, 
the Exotic, the Monstrous’’—it was thereafter 
the realistic romanticist, with the fascination that 
comes from the sense of the exotic crowding out 
the horror. 

It must have been hard work. Just how 
hard, this deliberate building-up of a new and 
different style, we now know from the volume 
of the Japanese Letters. No, we admit, few 
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writers are born with their style already formed. 
The art of literature stands apart from among its 
sisters, because the material in which the literary 
artist works is the dialect of life. But when the 
artist so largely turns his attention to the “wor- 
ship of the queer and the strange,” then his 
material, of course, becomes no longer the dia- 
lect of life, and his task becomes immeasurably 
greater. So our respect for Hearn’s strange art 
becomes greater, and the greater becomes our 
interest in his methods and style. He has ex- 
plained it himself in his intimate letters. He 
kept innumerable note-books. ‘I have no 
memory to speak of. I note down every sensa- 
tion or idea.’”’ What an intricate study he must 
have made in words, for themselves. ‘Every 
important word seems to me to have three 
qualities: form, sound, and colour. After the 
first and last have been considered, follows the 
question of the rythm of the sentence. This I 
think may approach blank verse, at the termi- 
nation of paragraphs, if a strong emotion be ex- 
pressed. It may be smooth as oil if the effect 
to be produced is smooth, or rough, or violent 
as may be. But all this is never done by rule, 
—only by instinctive feeling, half unconsciously. 
In the body of a paragraph too much flow and 
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rhythm seem to hurt the effect. Full force is 
best reserved for the casting-throw of the whole 
thought or emotion. I should like now to go 
through many paragraphs written years ago, and 
sober them down.” 

The mechanical work involved in this mastery 
of words he also divulges in these same letters — 
so intimate and personal as almost to give us 
the sensation of standing by the writer's desk, 
looking over his shoulder as he labors on, and 
possessing ourselves, without his knowing it, of 
the fullest meaning of language. “I arrange 
my notes, and write down whatever part of the 
subject most pleases me first. I write hurriedly, 
without care. Then I put the MS. aside for 
the day, and do something else more agreeable. 
Next day I read over the pages written, correct, 
and write them all over again. In the course 
of doing this, quite mechanically new thoughts 
come up, erorrs make themselves felt, improve- 
ments are suggested. I stop. Next day, I re- 
write the third time: this is the test time. The 
result is a great improvement usually,— but not 
perfection. I then take clean paper and begin 
to make the final copy. Usually this has to be 
done twice. In the course of four to five re- 
writings, the whole thought reshapes itself, and 
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has done itself, developed, grown; it would 
have been very different had I trusted to the 
first thought; but I let the thought define and 
crystallize itself Perhaps you will say this is _ 
too much trouble. I used tothinkso. But the 
result is amazing! ... My whole book was 
written thus.” 

It was thus by dint of a rigorous training that 
he fulfilled his dream —‘‘a dream of a poetical 
prose—compositions to satisfy an old Greek 
ear,—like chants wrought in huge measure, 
wider than the widest line of a Sanscrit com- 
position, and just a little irregular like Ocean- 
rhythm.” Few will doubt that such a throbbing 
poetical prose was well fitted for his purpose. 
There is no sharply defined line between the 
subjects and emotions of prose and those of 
poetry —witness a recent effort to make us see 
in Lincoln’s addresses a succession of lines like 
the blank verse of Shakespeare! And for such 
compositions as approach the poetical in the 
ethereality and intensity of their emotion, a 
form which approximates poetical metre seems 
only befitting. No one would willingly lose the 
cadenced movement of the Psalms or Revela- 
tion. The same device is certainly as justifiable, 
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and as admirable when successful, in impas- 
sioned writings which happen to be secular. 

It is the success of this device which is 
Lafcadio Hearn’s peculiar triumph. In our 
literature few prose-writers have attained it. If 
Hearn ever played the ‘“sedulous ape,’ it was 
to the French. I can think of but four English 
writers who have achieved much of Hearn’s 
notable triumph, and they do not seem alto- 
gether to belong to our literature. Stevenson 
we know labored hardly less desperately than 
Hearn; George Borrow simply depicted truly 
the romanticism which was a part of his life; 
with ‘Fiona Macleod” it may have been partly 
due to his Celtic temperament; and Maurice 
Hewlett gave us in part, the ‘“renascence of 
wonder.’ Amateurs all, when they come to be 
compared with Gautier or Loti, and they almost 
fade into insignificance when Hearn, with his 
slow, laborious methods, confronts the children 
of genius. Queer materials his for the forging 
of genius, we say! But our author recognized 
his limitations : he does not set up to be creative 
so much as interpretative, or rather to recreate 
for us prosaic plodders of the West the very soul 
of a shy shrinking East. 

It is easy to realize the harm that Hearn’s 
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worship of style, as style, did for him. He 
preferred to be great in his field rather than 
broad. No one will deny that his literary 
horizon was narrow and that as an inevitable 
result he was subject to bias and error. His 
enthusiasms for those of his craft who also 
thought of form as sometimes before matter, are 
often startling in their divergence from the 
general verdict. He ranks, as you would expeét, 
Rossetti above Tennyson; thinks Matthew 
Arnold ‘fone of the colossal humbugs of the 
century, a fifth-rate poet and unutterably dreary 
essayist. Don’t you think Edwin Arnold far 
the nobler writer? I love that enthusiasm of 
his for the beauties of strange faiths and exotic 
creeds ;” and over the romantic French school he 
raves without ceasing. Gautier’s Emaux et 
Camées he pronounces the “most perfeét verse 
that was ever made in this world—jewelry of 
words, the art of a mighty lapidary.” Pierre 
Loti he thinks reached ‘“‘the perfection of vital 
romantic prose.” His likes and dislikes are ex- 
pressed in the most exaggerated superlatives : 
the natural defects of his qualities. 

Had he lived longer we might have assigned 
him a higher sphere—one among the truly 
creative forces where his expanding and maturing 
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genius would easily have carried him. For he 
was gradually outgrowing his old conception of 
style —that on which we have been dwelling — 
as an end to be attained in itself. In his latest 
writings,* and notable in the Le¢fers, there is a 
perfect fusion of his vigorous imaginative 
thought in the melancholy music of his cadenced 
prose. The biggest things were yet to come, 
and if his posthumous volumes do not bear out 
this promise we may be too exacting, for none 
are really “his.” But his destiny was in- 
scrutable to him. More than once, in the 
latter days, he voices a sense of failure and 
spoke of the desolation of lives haunted by “the 
impossible ideal.”’ And yet, he said, undaunted 
and ever ambitious, the eternal quest must go 
on. A man may find he has been cheated out 
of life and youth; but he must not give up. 
In spite of his own sense of failure Hearn’s 
position is secure; for himself, we pity him, but 
do not contemn; and we love him if only for 
his wondrous art. 


* Published in 1905: Romance of the Milky Way. 1906, 1910: 
Life and Letters and Japanese Letters (in all 3 vols.) 1907: Letters 
from the Raven, 1908: Concerning Lafcadio Hearn, by Geo. W. 
Gould, containing some unpublished work and an admirable Bibliog ra- 
phy by Laura Stedman. 1910: The Temptation of St. Anthony (Flau- 
bert), a translation. 
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JHE VELLOWESTALINS * 


By TuHEorHiLe Gautier 


With elbow buried in the downy pillow 
I’ve lain and read, 

All through the night, a volume strangely written 
In tongues long dead. 


For at my bedside lie no dainty slippers ; 
And, save my own, 

Under the paling lamp I hear no breathing : — 
I am alone! 


But there are yellow bruises on my body 
And violet stains; 

Though no white vampire came with lips blood-crimsoned 
To suck my veins! 


Now I bethink me of a sweet, weird story 
That in the dark 

Our dead loves thus with seal of chilly kisses 
Our bodies mark. 


Gliding beneath the coverings of our couches 
They share our rest, 

And with their dead lips sign their loving visit 
On arm and breast. 


Darksome and cold the bed where now she slumbers, 
I loved in vain, 

With sweet, soft eyelids closed, to be reopened 
Never again. 


Dead sweetheart, can it be that thou hast lifted 
With thy frail hand 

Thy coffin-lid, to come to me again 
From Shadowland? 


* Translated by Larcapio HEARN. 
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Thou who, one joyous night, didst, pale and speechless, 
Pass from us all, 

Dropping thy silken mask and gift of flowers 
Amidst the ball? 


Oh, fondest of my loves, from that far heaven 
Where thou must be, 

Hast thou returned to pay the debt of kisses 
Thou owest me? 


—f-f 


THE CLOUDED SUN 
By Joyce KitmeEr 
(To A. S. in His Illness) 


It is not good for poets to grow old, 
For they serve Death that loves and Love that kills; 
And Love and Death enthroned above the hills 

Call back their faithful servants to the fold 

Before Age makes them passionless and cold. 


Therefore it is that no more sorry thing 

Can shut the sunlight from the thirsty grass 

Than some grey head through which no longer pass 
Wild dreams more lovely than the scent of Spring 
To fire the blood and make the glad mouth sing. 


Far happier he who, young and full of pride 
And radiant with the glory of the Sun, 
Leaves earth before his singing time is done. 

All wounds of Time the graveyard flowers hide; 

His beauty lives, as fresh as when he died. 


Then through the words wherein his spirit dwells 
The world may see his young impetuous face, 
Unmarred by Time, with undiminished grace; 
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While memory no piteous story tells 
Of barren ve stale loves and broken spells. 


Brother and tastes we are oe) with woe. 
Yea, Grief’s faterelt cloud it is that hovers 
About the heads of us, thy mournful lovers. 

Uncomforted and sick with pain we go, 

Dust on our brows and at our hearts the snow. 


There is no harsher tragedy than this, 

That thou, who feltest as no man before 

Scent, color, taste and sound and didst outpour 
For us rich draughts of thine enchanted bliss, 
Shouldst be plunged down this cruel, black abyss. 


Brother and Master, if our love could free 

Thy flameborn spirit from its leaden chain 

Thou shouldst rise up from this sad house of pain, 
Be young and fair as thou wast wont to be 
And strong with joy as is the boundless sea. 


Brother and Master, at thy feet we lay 
These roses, red as lips that thou hast sung, 
And cypress wreaths above thy head are hung 
To mingle with the green and fragrant bay. 
We kneel awhile, then turn in tears away. 


hte 


TOMDELADPOL I 


By Rutu SHEparp PHELPS 


What is the language of that sundered sphere 
Where thou hast dwelt apart from me so long? 

Are numbers their high idiom? Practised here, 
Thou wilt be perfect in the heavenly tongue! 

I strive to speak that-speech — O, strive to hear, 
When I call after thee with bits of song! 


The 
Temptation of St. Anthony 


By GUSTAVE FLAUBERT 
Translated by Lafcadto Hearn 
An Epic of the Human Soul’s Search for Truth 


HE tortured Saint is whirled by vertiginous visions 

through cycles of man’s efforts to know why? 
whence? whither? He assists at the terrifying rites of 
Mithra, the prostrations of serpent-worshippers of fire, of 
light, of the Greeks’ deified forces of nature, of the 
Northern enthronement of brute force and war. Plunges 
into every heresy and philosophy, sees the orgies, the 
flagellations, the self-mutilations, the battles and furies of 
sects, each convinced it has found the answer to the 
Great Question. His experiences startlingly reproduce 
the scientific and spiritual researches of the man of 
to-day. $7.25 net. 
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“REEDY’S PAPER” 


Published every Thursday at Syndicate Trust Building, 
St. Louis, by one of the most brilliant and clever, true- 
hearted and sane editorial writers of the day. 


The copy, Five Cents The year, Two Dollars 
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RHYTHM 


A new quarterly, designed to give expression to 
new movements and new philosophies of the Arts 


‘The editors hope to make an appeal to those 
who have the progress of Art really at heart in 
America, and to devote special space to that 
interest. Without being too radical, the attempt 
has been made to produce a magazine that will 
be absolutely unique, and from the support 
promised the venture by practically every 
Post-Impressionist of real merit, this aim bids 
fair, certainly on the artistic side, to be realized. 
The editorial committee includes English, 
French, and American writers and artists, among 
them Anne Estelle Rice, whose name is very 
familiar in this country. Francis Carco, perhaps 
the most truly gifted of the young ‘‘moderns”’ 
in Paris, is a contributor of verse; other authors 
appearing in the first number are Rhys Car- 
penter, J. Middleton Murry (‘Philosophy and 
Art”), Arthur Crossthwaite, and many others. 


A prospectus of “ Rhythm” will be gladly sent. Sub- 
scriptions, one dollar, will be received and forwarded by 
the American editor, Julian Park, 510 Delaware ave,, 
Buffalo, N. Y., or may to sent directly to the publishers, 
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22 BERNERS ST. Lonpon, W., Ena. 


LEASURES are more beneficial 

than duties because, like the 

quality of mercy, they are not 
strained, and they are twice blest. 
There must always be two to a kiss, and 
there may be a score in a jest; but 
wherever there is an element of sacrifice, 
the favour is conferred with pain, and, 
among generous people, received with 
confusion. ‘There is no duty we so 
much underrate as the duty of being 
happy. By being happy, we sow 
anonymous benefits upon the world, 
which remain unknown even to our- 
selves, or when they are disclosed, 
surprise nobody so much as the bene- 


factor. —Rosert Louis STEVENSON. 


